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The Life and Works of 


Charles Robert 


IL.—EARLY LIFE AND STUDIES. 


CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, born on 
the 28th April, 1788, was the second son of 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, himself an architect of 
some distinction, and surveyor to the East India 
House. His first school was a private one in 
the City Road; and in 1802 he was sent to West- 
minster, where he remained till he was sixteen, 
leaving at that early age to begin his profes- 
sional training in his father’s office. In 1809 he 
went to Mr. Robert Smirke, whom he helped as 
confidential assistant in the rebuilding of Covent 
Garden Theatre; and with whom he remained 
until the spring of 1810. In the latter year his 
father who four years previously had sent him on 
a tour of architectural study in the West of 
England, decided that he should have the advan- 
tage of more extended travel. 

In 1810 Napoleon was in the zenith of his 
power, and by far the greater part of Europe 
was closed to Englishmen, with the exception of 
Turkey and her dependencies, not then more 
than usually disordered and unsafe. But this 
restriction was in the event most fortunate, for 
it directed young Cockerell’s steps to Greece. 
Ido not doubt that in any case the bent of his 
mind would have led him to classical models for 
the chief source of his inspiration; but the 
tendency was quickened by his travels. 

In preparing for the journey the good offices 
of Mr. William Hamilton, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, were invoked, and Cockerell was 
entrusted with dispatches for the fleets at Cadiz 
and Gibraltar and for Mr. Adair, British Ambas- 
sador at the Porte. Armed with these, he sailed 
from Plymouth on roth April in the Black Foke, 
a very old dispatch boat carrying ten guns and 
thirty-five men. The voyage was somewhat 
adventurous and excitement began early, for 
when they were only three days out a prize was 
taken. She was an English merchant brig, the 
Frances, which had been captured by a French 
privateer. Cockerell was of course entitled toa 
share of the prize money, but whether it was ever 
paid to him I do not know. The French prize 
crew were taken aboard the Black Foke, and one of 
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them (I quote from Cockerell’s diary) ‘‘told us 
he had great hopes of being set free again, for 
that there were two French privateer frigates off 
Ferrol, and when we came off that point on 
Sunday, the 29th, and I heard the boatswain sing 
out ‘ Two sail ahead,’ we made sure we had met 
them. All glasses were out in an instant, and, 
sure enough, there were two privateers. Too 
proud to alter it, we held quietly on our course 
and they came quickly up with us. We made 
the private signals to them, but as the sun was 
low and just behind them we could not make 
out the answer or what colours they flew. There- 
upon orders were given to clear for action. In a 
moment all was activity. The sailors stripped 
to their shirts, the guns were run out. Greville 
and I loaded the muskets and pistols. Every 
man had his place. Mine was at the stern in 
charge of the dispatches, ready tied to a cannon 
shot, to sink them in case of necessity, and with 
orders to make the best use I could of the 
muskets. We were all ready by the time the 
first of the privateers came within speaking 
distance of us. There was a dead silence on 
both sides for a moment, then our commander 
spoke them, and the answer, to our delight, came 
in English. They were the Iris and Matchless 
privateers from Guernsey on the look-out for 
the Isle de France men going into Bordeaux. A 
boat came aboard us, and I was not sorry that 
they should see our deck and that I knew how to 
take care of dispatches. It is wonderful how 
the animation of preparations for fighting takes 
away from the natural fear. If I had had to look 
on without anything to do, I should have been in 
a dreadful fright.”’ 

I will pass over the rest of the journey, which 
was very slow, for Constantinople was not 
reached till the end of May. Arrived there, 
Cockerell delivered his dispatches, and was soon 
introduced to whatever European society the 
place afforded. Among the friends he made 
were Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de 
Redclyffe ‘“‘the great Elchi,’’ Lord Byron, and 
Hobhouse. He also struck up a close friendship 
with a young Liverpool architect named Foster. 

He soon found that Constantinople offered no 
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field for really useful study, so in September he 
sailed with Foster for Greece in a merchantman. 
After wandering about among the islands for a 
time, they reached Athens in the early part of 
December, 1810. There Cockerell fell in with 
three very congenial spirits, Herr Linckh, Baron 
Haller, and Baron Stackelberg, who, with Foster, 
were destined to be his close companions in many 
subsequent explorations and discoveries. In 
Apri], 1811, all the party, except Stackelberg, 
set out on what proved a most momentous tour 
to Aegina, to visit the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius. 

An idea of the lawlessness of the times may 
be gathered from the fact that Cockerell could 
descry from the Temple platform the pirate boats 
lying off Sunium. Already on the way from Con- 
stantinople to Athens his ship had been stopped 
off Scopolo by pirates, who however sheered off 
on finding the vessel armed. The explorers soon 
began digging around the ruins, and after a few 
days had done apparently all that there was to 
be done in the way of measuring and sketching. 
‘* But meanwhile a startling incident had occurred 
which wrought us all to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement. On the second day, one of the exca- 
vators, working in the interior portico, struck on 
a piece of Parian marble, which, as the building 
itself is of stone, arrested his attention. It turned 
out to be the head of a helmeted warrior, perfect 
in every feature. It lay with the face turned up- 
wards, and as the features came out by degrees 
you can imagine nothing like the state of rapture 
and excitement to which we were wrought. Here 
was an altogether new interest, which set us to 
work with a will. Soon another head was turned 
up, then a leg and a foot, and finally, to make a 
long story short, we found under the fallen por- 
tions of the tympanum and the cornice of the 
Eastern and Western pediments no less than 
sixteen statues and thirteen heads, legs, arms, 
etc., all in the highest preservation, not three feet 
below the surface of the ground. It seems in- 
credible, considering the number of travellers who 
have visited the temple, that they should have re- 
mained so long undisturbed. It is evident that 
they were brought down with the pediment on the 
top of them by an earthquake and all got broken 
in the fall, but we have found all the pieces and 
have now put together, as I say, sixteen entire 
figures.” Objections by the headmen of the place 
to the removal of the statues were settled for some 
£40, and the treasures carried off to Athens which 
was entered quietly by night. 

The discoverers rightly thought that so splendid 
a group should be kept together, and if possible 
sold to some Government. Each therefore wrote 
to his own minister, and Cockerell also at one 
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time thought that Lord Sligo would become the 
buyer ; but says he ‘‘Our Germans have named 
such a monstrous figure that it has frightened 
him. They talk of £6,000 to £8,000." £6,000 
a monstrous figure for the Aegina marbles! One 
wonders what rich American collectors now-a- 
days would offer. Foster and Cockerell were so 
eager for England to acquire this great treasure 
that they wrote to Canning saying that, if she 
did, they would present their share to the nation; 
a really splendid offer, and one by which the pos- 
sessors of unique treasures of art now-a-days 
might well profit. 

By July the marbles were completely over- 
hauled and pieced together. It was then decided 
to sell them by auction; so they were quietly 
packed off to a spot on the Gulf of Corinth, 
whence they were shipped to Zante, and en- 
trusted to M. Gropius the Austrian Consul there, 
as agent to sell them by auction on the r2th No- 
vember, 1812. The sale was well advertised in the 
various ‘‘ Gazettes ” and all seemed in good train ; 
so Cockerell and his friends left Zante for 
Olympia and Bassae. But I will anticipate events 
and give at once the subsequent history of these 
sculptures. 

In the autumn Cockerell reached Athens. 
While he was there an English man-of-war under 
Captain Percival arrived with £6,000, and orders 
from the Prince Regent to buy the statues and take 
them to England. It wasa great disappointment to 
Cockerell that the auction arrangements prevented 
his accepting this offer. Soon after, in conse- 
quence of the scare of a French attack on Zante, 
the marbles were removed to Malta. Thither in 
November, 1812, went Mr. Taylor Coombe, of the 
British Museum, to bid on behalf of the British 
Government ; but while he was waiting there the 
sale took place at Zante, and without opposition 
the statues were knocked down to the agent of the 


King of Bavaria. It is not possible now, even if 


it were profitable, to ascertain the reason of this 
fiasco; but it was a most cruel disappointment to 
Foster and Cockerell. The marbles now rest in 
the Glyptothek at Munich, and the British 
Museum has to content itself with casts. 
Meanwhile in August, 1811, Cockerell with 
Gropius, Foster, Linckh, and Haller, had started 
on a fresh tour in the Morea. One of their first 
stopping places was Olympia, where they found 
that the digging necessary to recover anything 
from the silt of the Alphaeus was beyond their 
resources. Accordingly they moved on to Bassae 
or Phigaleia to explore the Temple of Apollo. 
There they spent some ten days measuring and 
sketching; but the men they employed to dig 
were very troublesome, and at last went away. 
Nevertheless the party went on with its work, 
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and one day Cockerell climbed into a hole where 
a fox had its lair. After scraping away a quantity 
of rubbish he found to his intense delight a very 
beautiful bas-relief, which he sketched and then 
carefully covered up again. Notwithstanding the 
explorer’s conviction that the whole frieze was 
hidden under the ruins the want of men prevented 
their proceeding; moreover very soon afterwards 
the owner of the land appeared and forbade fur- 
ther digging. The whole party therefore left 
Bassae and went on a longish tour in the Morea, 
reaching Athens in October. 

Travelling in those days in Greece was far from 
comfortable. Cockerell’s diary is full of accounts 
of ruinous shelters, filthy, verminous quarters, 
and dangerous roads infested by yet more danger- 
ous brigands; so by the end of this tour he 
woites: ‘‘We were glad to get to Athens; it 
was like home to us. For three weeks I had 
slept with my clothes on, without a bed and 
with only one blanket in which to wrap myself.” 
It must have been a real love that induced these 
men to brave so much for their art’s sake. 

Later on in the same year, 1811, Cockerell and 
Foster sailed to Candia. They spent a month in 
the island, but the Turks would let them do no 
drawing. Thence they sailed to Smyrna, and 
were very nearly shipwrecked on the way, the 
anchor only holding when the ship was within 
three yards of the rocks. They reached Smyrna 
in the end of January, and there met Captain 
RK. Beaufort, R.N., of the frigate Frederikstein, 
who was surveying the coast, and was a keen 
antiquarian and kindred spirit. Cockerell wanted 
to go on a tour through the Seven Churches, 
but Foster’s susceptibility to other than archi- 
tectural beauty interfered. He had fallen in 
love, and could not tear himself away from his 
charmer. Already in Athens in the beginning of 
their first year, Cockerell records that ‘‘ Foster 
has received a love letter. A para with a hole in 
it, a morsel of charcoal, and a piece of the silk 
such as the women tie their hair with. This last 
signifies that the sender is reduced to the last 
extremities of love, and the idea that a sympa- 
thetic passion will arise in the receiver and make 
him discover the sender within nine days.” And 
again at Siphanto in Candia, ‘“‘ Foster found 
nothing there of interest except numbers of 
pretty girls, some of whom were so pressing that 
he found it difficult to get away alone. The fact 
is, the men of the island being mostly sailors, are 
away at sea, and the ladies being left in a ma- 
jority, make the love which in other countries is 
made to them.” The result of this Smyrna 
romance was that Cockerell started alone on a 
trip through Sardis, Philadelphia and so on, and 
filled several sketch books with most interesting 
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material, which, however, could not be adequately 
dealt with in a short paper such as the present. 

In the end of April, 1812, he again fell in with 
Captain Beaufort, who induced him to go for a 
cruise in his frigate. It was a very pleasant one, 
but came to an untoward close ; for on 20th June 
a party that had landed was attacked by villagers. 
Captain Beaufort was badly wounded, and a mid- 
shipman, Mr. Olpherts, killed. 

The Frederikstein immediately proceeded to 
Malta, whence Cockerell sailed on H. M.S. 
Haughty to Palermo, arriving there in August. 
His first trip was to Segeste and thence to Gir- 
genti, where he remained for two months. Dur- 
ing his stay he attempted to reconstruct the great 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius. His theory was 
that the colossal figures, of which many fragments 
remained, were Atlantes supporting the clerestory 
of the cella. The results of his researches were 
afterwards published as an appendix to Stuart and 
Revett’s ‘‘Athens.”” The three winter months he 
spent in Syracuse examining and sketching the 
walls, working up the drawings for his intended 
work on Aegina and Phigaleia, and learning to cut 
cameos and to play the guitar. I may here men- 
tion that it was not until 1861 that he finished, 
and the Dilettanti Society published his splendid 
folio volume on these two temples. In March he 
heard of the fiasco of the Aegina marbles. 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1812, Haller, 
Foster, Linckh, Stackelberg, Gropius, and Bron- 
sted had obtained a firman from Constantinople 
empowering them to dig at Bassae, and had ex- 
cavated and removed the whole splendid series of 
Phigaleian marbles. Though Cockerell had not 
taken part in this second expedition, he was con- 
sidered entitled, as first discoverer, to a share 
in the proceeds. This time he determined that 
there should be no contretemps, so he attended the 
sale himself at Zante in May, 1814, when the 
marbles were bought by the British Government 
for $60,000. It is pleasant to dwell on the en- 
lightened liberality of this act, and of the at- 
tempted purchase of the Aegina Sculptures. 
England had been at war continuously since 1793, 
and for many years had not only maintained very 
large armies of her own in the field, but had 
practically kept alive European resistance to 
Napoleon by lavish subsidies. The national debt 
was actually far greater than it is now, though 
money was scarcer, the population but half its 
present figure, and trade far smaller and less 
secure. Yet in this state of things large sums 
were forthcoming to further the ends of art. Is 
this not a very trenchant criticism of the attitude 
of the nation towards art in these days of vaunted 
enlightenment and taste ? 

In completing the story of the Phigaleian 
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marbles, I have somewhat anticipated events, and 
must return for a moment to the previous year, 
1813. After the sale of the Aegina Sculptures, 
and Cockerell’s attempts to get the sale set 
aside, he and Haller returned to Athens; the 
summer was very hot and trying, and in August 
he was attacked by what must have been typhoid 
fever. His doctor, fearing plague, left him, and 
but for the devotion of Haller he must have died. 
He was bled and dosed with calomel till he was 
nearly dead, and then to stimulate his heart, 
which had almost stopped, live pigeons were cut 
in half and laid on his breast. It was a life and 
death struggle; but by the end of September he 
was convalescent, and two months later he set 
out on a tour to Albania, visiting Delphi and 
other places of interest on the way. The journey 
was one of much discomfort and hardship, but 
nothing worthy of mention occurred save a visit 
to Yanina and to the celebrated Ali Pasha there. 

The party reached Athens again in February 
1814, and soon after Cockerell went off, as I have 
said, to look after the sale of the Phigaleian 
marbles, of which he made many elaborate 
drawings. 

The summer was spent in Athens; but all 
through the autumn he was troubled with bad 
fever, and his work suffered in consequence. It 
was now the end of 1814. Napoleon was in exile, 
and Italy was open once more to Englishmen ; 
so Cockerell decided to leave Greece, and go 
there. Hearing of his intention, the old Turkish 
commandant of the castle on the Acropolis, who 
had taken a great fancy to him, and knew his 
love of sculpture, bade him bring a cart at night 
to the base of the Acropolis to receive a present, 
about which he maintained a mysterious reti- 
cence. Cockerell obeyed, and as he reached the 
rendezvous heard a great body crashing down 
the hill, and rushed to the spot where it came to 
rest. It was the right-hand slab of the south 
frieze of the Parthenon. I need not say that 
such treatment did not improve the sculpture, 
which still bears the marks of its adventure on its 
face. Cockerell, however, immediately put it in 
his cart, and shipped it off from the Pireeus. He 
afterwards presented it to the British Museum, 
where it is to be found in its due place. 

At last, very early in 1815, he and Linckh left 
for Rome. They spent six months on the road, 
reaching their destination in July; and now 
Cockerell began in one way to reap the fruits of 
his labours. Rome was full of foreign artists, 
among whom I need only name Ingres, Thor- 
waldsen, and Canova. All these, with whatever 
was most learned and most famous in Rome, 
flocked round the young explorer. In his own 
words he says :—‘‘ If I were a little more vain, I 
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should be out of my wits at the attention paid me 
here. I havea daily levée of savants, artists, and 
amateurs come to see my drawings; envoys and 
ambassadors beg to know when it will be con- 
venient for me to show them some sketches; 
Prince Poniatowski and the Prince of Saxe-Gotha 
beg to be permitted to see them. In truth, 
publishers and readers are so reduced to re-publish 
and re-read the Roman antiquities which have 
been given a thousand times, that the avidity for 
novelty is beyond measure, and Greece is the 
fashion here as everywhere else.” 

At last so much was he lionised that he fled 
for quiet to Florence. There he rose early and 
worked late at his drawings, evading as far as 
possible all publicity. But his fame pursued him, 
and was brought to its culmination by his work 
on the great Niobe group in the Uffizi. Acting 
on a hint dropped by Bartholdy, the Prussian 
Consul-General, he conceived and worked out the 
idea of arranging these statues in pediment form. 
To illustrate his conception, he etched a plate 
dedicated to Bartholdy, which now hangs in the 
Uffizi. This was a climax, and he himself writes 
about it:—‘‘ I had shown my drawing to several 
people amongst the ambassadors and distinguished 
persons here, all of whom, de rigueur, more or less 
pretend to understand art, and it gained uni- 
versal approbation. I was flattered, invited, and 
made much of. Our ambassador boasts that the 
solution has been proved by an Englishman; 
others bow, and beg to be allowed to send copies 
of my etching to their Governments, to Metter- 
nich, etc. It was formally presented to the 
Grand Duke, and I have received from the 
Academy here a handsome letter and a diploma 
of Academician of Florence. It is to be published 
in the official work on the Gallery.” I have it on 
the high authority of Professor Murray that this 
pedimental arrangement is now _ universally 
accepted. 

The fame that now surrounded him brought 
him the first great professional opportunity of his 
life. He was asked to submit competition designs 
fora palace for the Duke of Wellington, but I 
need not say that his work of the last six years, 
intensely valuable as it was, could not by itself 
qualify him for practical architecture. This is 
his account of his experiences :—‘‘ Although my 
occupation on the Wellington Palace is a very 
honourable one, and the study and exercise of 
invention in the course of it may be profitable, 
yet I cannot help wishing I had never been 
invited to give an idea for it, for I have spent a 
deal of time over it, and it will add nothing to my 
reputation, even if it does not detract from it. 
If such a design was difficult to everyone, you 
may imagine what it was to me who had never 
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attempted anything original before. I composed 
general ideas, and finally fixed on one; but when 
I went into detail I found the difficulties increase 
immeasurably, and the notions which were 
plausible while they were vague could not be put 
into execution. Plan would not agree with eleva- 
tion. Doors and windows would not come into 
their right places. I invented roundabout ways 
for simple ends. In fact I worked furiously, and 
first realised the practical difficulties of the pro- 
fession . . Finding that to do the thing well I 
should need more time than I could give, I deter- 
mined to make some small sketches, which, 
prettily finished, might attract attention, and 
show that I was in some sort capable. Finally I 
made some sketches, and sent them with an ex- 
planation to Lady Burghersh (the English Am- 
bassador’s wife) to forward them to the proper 
quarter.” 

Disgusted at his failure, and in a moment of 
disappointment, he wrote and asked his father 
to let him give up architecture, and become an 
“artist,” but the request was refused; so he 
renewed his studies, and travelled all over North 
Italy, filling his sketch-book. Eventually he re- 


turned to Rome, and there completed his well- 
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known drawing of the Forum. At last his long 
sojourn abroad was ended. In the spring of 1817 
he started on his journey home, and after a short 
visit to Paris arrived in London on the 17th June 
after seven years’ absence. 

I have dwelt at length on these years of travel 
for two reasons. In the first place because 
Cockerell’s claim to greatness rests not merely 
on his purely architectural work, but partly, if 
not equally, on his archeological and artistic 
researches. In the second place because I wish 
to show that his immense knowledge of classic 
and especially Greek art was no mere book 
acquaintance. He drew his inspiration from the 
fountain-head, and so steeped himself in the very 
essence of classic beauty that he may be said to 
have become in spirit a Greek of the great 
period. Hence it was that, when he applied his 
knowledge practically, there resulted not mere 
clever copying, but original work conceived in 
the classic spirit. His knowledge was a weapon 
with which he attacked his problems boldly, not 
a crutch to support a halting imitation ; it stimu- 
lated instead of cramping his invention. 
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You might think it the very climax of 
bathos that an author whose works during four 
hundred years have been issued and reissued in 
some forty-four editions and in six languages 
should in our own age and country be nearly un- 
known even among persons of education, and only 
read by perhaps a score of exceptional beings, 
who are mostly members of a particular craft. 

The case is a true case; and this is by no means 
the whole depth of the bathos. 

His name—but his name can wait ; for, strange 
as it may seem, that is one of the things in dispute. 
He wrote, not splendidly, perhaps, but of a splen- 
did art, and being found and cherished in the 
blazing century of Italian Resurrection, flourished 
in one brave volume after another, drawing con- 
tinually to himself the idolatry of perfect credence 
and the flattery of imitation, without so much as a 
break in the reverent esteem of great men, till in 
the present century there came upon him, not 
merely the indifference of Englishmen, but a 
worse thing from Germany and Denmark. We 
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expect scepticism from Germany, but in expecting 
it we do not localise the expectation upon the 
castled hamlets of the Lahn valley. Neverthe- 
less, it was at Wetzlar, where the river girds 
the high-based castle of the Dukes of Nassau, 
that Councillor Schultz* first blew the blast that 
shadowed the name and loosened the renown of 
this dear ancient. In more recent days there 
came from Denmark another and a fiercer on- 
slaught. The common Briton, who loves not this 
favourite of the ages, neither knows nor cares 
what outlandish threatenings taint his honour, 
but the few who keep a copy of him on their 
shelf, and the fewer who keep several, must have 
winced (however proudly they disbelieved) at the 
hard words that assailed their master. 

After all, the breath of Danes and the spite of 
Germans are perhaps not such instruments of dis- 
renown as the English apathy, which, to do it 
justice, is the ignorance of superiority rather than 


* In a letter addressed to Goethe in 1829. 
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lelege che regulano noftrauita humana : Ma ilcibo fopra ogni cofa : fa operare & erudire ogni anunale : De qfti populi Caras 
Virgilio nel libro oftauo del zneida .EtPlynio nel libro feptimo : & Diodoro Siculo & Srabone & Prolomeo & molt aim digni 
hano fcripto : Cofi de quifti aluri populi quali lafamo per né tito extenderfi : Ma che fuffeno,c6murati dal duro & fero ce-ftume 
Barbarico p la fupradicta fore uel taberna e da paretcofa credéda (fi p qualchi giorni poteffe effeigfto') ma afai pare difficiiluno 
a permutare lanima & la naturale habitudine: quale poffa perficere & reuocare la confuetuditte’del naturale libcro aibitno 
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the superiority of ignorance. Of Vitruvius—you 
will have guessed his identity—the sensible Briton 
may say with a show of justice, ‘‘ His style is 
bad, his ‘facts’ are superseded, and were they 
Indeed, no 


” 


not, they are no concern of mine. 
one but a Vitruvian knows the pleasures of 
Vitruvius; and Vitruvians are scarce. His style, 
which ‘varies between immoderate diffuseness 
and obscure brevity” (I quote our modern arbiter 
of such things), contains violations of those rules 
that little boys observe at Eton and Harrow; he is, 
therefore, banished from the class-room and eyed 
askance at the Universities. This proscription 
does but add to the joys of the simple Vitruvian. 
There is a pleasure proper to the friendship of 
outlaws. Vitruvius is an outlaw, a literary bandit. 
The Dane and the German laugh at the admission, 
and add ‘‘ pirate” to bandit. They say he stole, 
and accuse him of not only lifting facts from Varro 
and whole sentences from Athenzus, but even of 
the darker crime of pilfering a date and a name. 
A living Vitruvian, when he heard the culminating 
charges, sank for a day under the depression of his 
hero’s exposure, but after a night of despondency 
rose to a new courage, in the sense that those two 
rows of stately tomes on his shelves were still un- 
moved even in market value, and that there still 
remained unbought—and for aught he knew un- 
buyable—the two editions that were still lacking 
to make his private harvest complete. Vitruvius as 
a man may be blasted out of all reputation; you 
may shear him of his date and his name; pitchfork 
him, if you will, from the Augustan age to the 
fourth century; turn him into a Pope, as some 
do, or a common clerk, as others demand; brand 
him a nameless, dateless, styleless liar ; but he still 
remains the pet of Alberti and Fra Giocondo, the 
nucleus round which has been built up a whole 
library of comely volumes such as hardly another 
writer can show as his own. A pure bibliophile, 
anxious to centre himself upon complete posses- 
sion of an author, whose works should outvie 
others in number, size, beauty, and period, could 
scarcely find in all European literature a single 
name around which so much superb book-craft 
has centred. This is not all his glory. I have 
mentioned two honourable men who hung their 
own reputations on his neck; they are but two of 
many. Become a Vitruvian, and you are brother 
thereby to a score of great ones. Do but buy a 
copy of the undated volume which Sulpicius ex- 
posed to Venetian daylight in 1486, and the very 
leaves you own may have been fingered, may have 
been kissed, not only by the Florentine Humanist 
and Brother Giocondo of Verona, but by Daniel 
Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, Andrea Palladio, 
Cesare Ciserano, Philibert de Lorme, or any other 
of that host of artists and writers who had a hand 
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in producing later editions or in modelling their 
own works upon that of this master.* 

Vitruvianism, I admit, is a pursuit to be entered 
upon with caution. The expense, indeed, is not 
appalling, but the absorption of mind and house- 
room may become a trial to other members of the 
enthusiast’s family. The chase is not readily 
dropped when once begun, and therefore the man 
or woman who values time and space may like to 
give the career a little cautious consideration be- 
fore recklessly embarking. There is a disposition 
on the part of most writers to speak of money 
matters in general terms as if pounds and pence 
were purely abstract. In this matter I will be 
generous with facts. Vitruvius has been on the 
rise, but he is not unattainable. Indeed, his 
prices have hardly gone hand in hand with his 
rarity, and the collector who has gaps on his 
shelves will find them caused not so much by 
extravagance of cost as by mere inability to lay 
hands on a good copy of some lacking edition. 
The original ‘‘ Veneranda Volumina” (to use the 
words of Sulpicius) + have been bought within the 
last ten years for £15, and this edition of Sulpicius 
is the editio princeps. The Elzevir, which has a 
great reputation and is a very dull-looking volume, 
can be got when it is on sale for twenty-five 
shillings. The Strasburg edition of 1543 ranges 
from a guinea upwards. Ciserano’s, a marvellous 
volume, illustrious alike for its woodcuts and the 
hybrid language of its notes and translation, has 
been offered in Leipzig for seven pounds and in 
Bond Street for twelve guineas. It certainly is a 
most lovable tome. The fact that a Vitruvian 
paragraph is illustrated in it by a plan of Milan 
Cathedral, and that it contains among its cuts a 
supposed foreshadowing of the paddle steamer, ? 
gives it its main value in some eyes. Others will 
see that it has virtues above these singularities. 
As a mere specimen of wood illustration it is 
worthy of all possible praise. Its date is 1521, 
and its author, who Latinises himself into Cesar 
Cesarianus, was, in 1491, one of the architects of 
the.Milanese cathedral. 

Two Florentine editions followed the Roman 


* I discovered, after purchasing my own copy of Barbaro’s 
translation (1556), that it bore the signature of Alphonsus 
Fraxinetus, a virtue which had escaped the cataloguer. Fraxi- 
netus is Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy, the French painter (born 
in 1611) in whom the literary instinct so overcame the pictorial 
that, though he had among his contemporaries the reputation of 
having come nearer Titian than any previous French master, 
his fame now rests in a half-forgotten Latin poem which Dryden 
translated. Also I like to fancy that the G. V. in another of my 
copies may be the initials of Vasari 

+ Lector habes tandem Veneranda Volumina magni Vitruvit, etc. 

t Those who think it a paddle steamer betray the fact that 
they study the pictures without the text; the paddles are 
passive, not active, and the apparatus is a kind of marine 
cyclometer 
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issue of Sulpicius, but the first illustrated version 
was that of Fra Giocondo in 1511. The two 
Junta editions of 1513 and 1522 made a deriva- 
tive, though not direct, use of the same cuts, and 
the pseudo-Junta of 1523 added to their number 
a set of reductions from the Ciserano volume, 
a peculiarity which was also admitted in the 
Strasburg edition of 1543. Reduction of course 
meant redrawing, and it may be taken that such 
a laborious process of reproduction was a high 
compliment to the producers of the Como issue. 

The Elzevir edition of 1649, to which I have 
already alluded, contains as its ‘‘most valuable 
novelty”’ the commentary of Meibomius on the 
chapters relating to musical notation. The 
French translations issued by Perrault (1673 and 
1684) are very fine volumes, well printed and well 
illustrated. They are fairly common (the issue 
must have been a large one), and can generally be 
got for something under a sovereign. 


DE ACRHITEC. LIB. I. 33 


AVREA AETAS QVAE PRISCORVM HOMIs 
num uita humanitatisg; imtium,@y propter igncm fermos 
num procreatio ac architeTure principium fuiffe 
dicuntur, 
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‘““THE GOLDEN AGE.” A PAGE FROM THE 
STRASBURG EDITION (KNOBLOCH), 1543. 
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The three-volume edition by Schneider, pub- 
lished in 1807, was at the time looked upon as the 
best and most complete version of the author; it 
had no plates, but contains notices of previous 
editions. It was followed by the edition of Marini 
and by that which came into being at far-away 
Udine. Both of these were copiously illustrated, 
and both contain full summaries of the work of 
previous commentators. I know a copy of the 
Udine edition, which, consisting of four stout 
quarto volumes, cost, I think, nine shillings. 

A fuller account of the bibliography of Vitruvius 
would interest only those who already know all 
about the subject. Even a list of those who have 
paid him the compliment of modelling their writ- 
ings upon the structure of his book might be un- 
welcome or tedious; but I cannot withhold the 
mention of one man of this class, ‘‘a polite, 
though not profound scholar, a jovial, hospitable 
gentleman;” an Englishman, too, and a Dean, 
who at the end of the seventeenth century paid 
Vitruvius the homage of imitation. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, whose motto is ‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
has done the many-sided Doctor Henry Aldrich 
the unusual injustice of an omission in his bio- 
graphy. His anthems, his Latin epigram on the 
causae quingque bibendi, his compendium of logic 
(dear to the undergraduates in Clough’s poem), 
his Catch on Tobacco, and his architectural designs 
—all these are recorded, but there is no mention 
of ‘‘ The Elements of Civil Architecture according 
to Vitruvius and other ancients,’ a Latin work in 
which, to quote the words of its translator, “‘ the 
author, ever ready to direct, assist, and encourage 
the endeavours of his pupils in pursuit of useful 
knowledge, compiled the rudiments of architecture 
now offered to the public in favour of the few 
whose happier fortunes permit them to join ele- 
gant with solid information.” 

Aldrich was not the last Englishman to handle 
Vitruvius. Newton translated him at the end of 
the eighteenth century, Wilkins in the middle of 
the nineteenth, and more recently the same task 
was done, and better done, by the scholarly 
Joseph Gwilt. To-day it is perhaps a fact that 
the very few who cherish his battered fame are 
Latinists enough to be satisfied with the text 
without clamouring for a newer English ren- 
dering. 

Vitruvius—I mean the Vitruvius that the world 
recognized from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century (not the dismembered nameless scribe who 
is the residuary product of modern controversy)— 
was an architect of the Augustan age. That he 
was more of a writer than a builder was admitted 
even by his hypothetical self, but he seems to 
have been at all events to some degree a man of 
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practice as well as theory, and he claims to have 
served as a military engineer under Julius Cesar. 
It was in his old age that he compiled the books 
which have more than fulfilled the wish that he 
might be held in regard by posterity. It is, as I 
have observed before, largely on account of his 
style that critics have looked askance upon him, 
and even among those who, in spite of all his 
faults, still claim him as a classic Roman, there 
are authorities who shift him out of the Augustan 
epoch, some forward and some back. 

Unhappily one is bound to admit that the issue 
of the controversy (the question whether Vitruvius 
wrote Vitruvius, and if so, when) cannot be looked 
upon as wholly irrelevant. This is not a Shake- 
speare-Bacon affair. The literary and philosophic 
values of ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ and the ‘‘ Novum Organum” 
would not be diminished by an ounce if either or 
both were proved to have been written by the 
same or by the other man; but with Vitruvius it 
is different. If he can be shifted altogether out 
of the age of Classical Architecture, his authority 
shrinks with the shifting. 

The writer who most mercilessly drove his quill 
into the Vitruvian reputation—the Dane whom I 


OCTAVVS. 141 
mipede, ead; firulure confornicentur ut minime fol 
Aquam fan gat. 
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Cung wenerit ad mama,effidane caftellim &F cas 
fiello contun&um ad recipiendwm aquam triplex wm, 
mmi{Jarinm collocenturg; in caftello tres fiftule equali- 
ter dinif.e intrarecéptacula coniwnéla uti aem abwnda 
uerit ab extremis in mediwm receptaculwm redundet. 
Iat in medio ponentur fiftule dixie in omnes lacus Co" 
fahentes.Ex altero im balneas ut neCigal quotannis por 
pulo praffent ex quibws tertioom damos prinatas , ita ne 
defit im publico.Non enim poterunt auertere cam habues 
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have already mentioned—was Professor Ussing of 
Copenhagen. His attack,* a really clever piece of 
work, was translated at the expense of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, at whose office 
(9, Conduit Street) it is, I believe, to be pur- 
chased. At all events it can be seen in the 
library of the Institute, where is also to be found 
a fair collection of the Vitruvian editions, and 
should any enquirer (hitherto unacquainted with 
the subject) be bold enough to follow this cue to 
the point of reading the exposure, and tender- 
hearted enough to feel saddened thereby, he will 
further find such comfort as I can offer in the first 
article of the Builder for 18th February, 1899, 
Vol. LXXVI. 

But we are getting too near controversial tech- 
nicalities. I will only add here on this head that 
the enemies of Vitruvius disagree in their lines of 
attack, and that one enthusiastic slanderer out- 
proved his proof by conclusively placing the date 
of his victim’s birth later than that of the first 
known codex ! + 


Let us abandon the conflicting facts of modern 
truth-finders, and resign ourselves happily to the 
realities of tradition. After all, to have lived four 
hundred posthumous years in honoured memory 
is a greater life than the brief threescore and ten 
under dispute. Vitruvius, I should think, has a 
soul by now, if he never had a body. 

We have the volume anyway, and it is time to 
think of its inside. The third and fourth of the 
ten books are, perhaps, the most important to the 
writer’s reputation. It is these which relate to 
the five orders, and to the various descriptions of 
classic temples. The second book contains some 
vastly interesting matter on materials and con- 
struction, the fifth and sixth deal with public and 
private buildings, and though the ninth and tenth 
books digress into sundials and catapults, they are 
none the less valuable to those whose minds are 
not bounded by the strict limits of building craft. 

Indeed, the young architect, seeking at the 
outset of his career to know the proper limits of 
his mental equipment, will find his views liberally 
enlarged by the reading of Vitruvius’ first book. 
The youths who nowadays chafe at the inclusion 
of physics and geometry in the Institute curriculum, 
and complain of the pedantry of learning dates, 
would be sadly borne down and oppressed by the 
list of learning with which Vitruvius opens fire. 
Draughtsmanship, calligraphy, and skillin geometry 
and optics are the mere groundwork of his 


* “Observations on Vitruvii de Architectura libri.'’ Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Prof. J. L. Ussing, Ph.D., LL.D., 1898. 

¢ Viz. Schultz, who was for identifying Vitruvius with that 
Archbishop Gerbert, who in 999 (a cool century later than the 
Harleian MS.) became Pope Sylvester IT. 
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Lo Amphiproftylos: deriua da Kaxgr ep eft circum & PTA Se rideft columna quafi habensnon modo totmu corpus fed 
przcipue angulos antaros &. curcum columnatos : Q.uefta ede dice Vutruuio habere tuto quello che halo proftilos excepto 
quelle columne che ha in lo pdftico : coe como Ia mediana parte pofteriore fignata. E.L. M.N.G. quale e€ como 
mibana poftica : Ma Vitruuio uole Tantimodo per breuita fia como quiui ti pono la figura fignata.A .B.E.F.G. Antata & 
ficomoe.C D.H.I.uel como ela figura fymumeniata del panquadrato..w . 3 Put. Y-A.w.e.A.Ilcuidiamenoc. 9g. 
Ma uolendo excipere il pentago 
no: poi'hauere il lato Téperato 
piuomancho : como uedi da 


... ok ae a — Lo Amphiproftylos ha tute quellecofe quale ha lo Proftilos : excepto 
oa oa ost serene “ on quelle che hain lo poftico a quel medemo modole coliine & il faltigio. 


neceffaria fatisfatione : per che a 
i dotti faria fausfaCtola figura 
Proftyla . 


@ Ma il Peripteros: cioelo cir? AMPHIFRO STY LI FVNDAMENTI ICHNO GRAPHIA & OrHoaRARiA 
cum: alato.datrep! @ eft cu- + z 
ca: feu: de&.mTepoo grace fh Ca py 
@ dicitur ala latin ideo dicitur 
curcum: feu dealacum: feu ex- 
tenfe alatum : quefta ede alata fi e G 
chiamara tanto in la fronte quan 
to nel poftico effere hexaftylla. > 
fe quale diftubunone commodu * 
late le hauaremo inlo fequente 
capo.Chi fulfe Metellouedere lo 
por da molt Hiftorici che de li 
preclari Romanihano f{cripto: 
no foluin da Plutarcho : Ma eud % 
da Liuio per qual modo fuffe di 
éto Loue ttatorio per checl fece 
con unacerta uilione ftare tit? 
mo & céftantelo Romano exer 
cito contra lo madimento che fe? 
ceno li Sabini ut de muliere de- 
cepta dixiinus, Vide Liuius i pri 
m0 libro ad urbe condita fic ait 
Romulus & ipfe turba fugienn? 
um a¢tus arma ad ceelutn tol- 
Jens Tupiter tuis inquit auibus iuf 
fishic in Palatio prifma urbi fun 
dammenta ieci : Arcem iam fcelere 
— pera pore bs = hg —_ Mail Peripteros fara quale hauera in Ia fronte & nel poftico fei colum 
Pp a deumhominumghinc faltemarce D€? Erin Irlati con Je angularic undeci talmente che epfe columne col- 


hoftes : deme terrorem Romanis:fugam- loéate chelo interuallo de la latitudine del intercolumnio: fia dale pa 
g focdam fifte hic ego ubi templum Stato siece circaali extremi ordini de lecolumne . Et habia Ja ambulatione 
riloui: q@monumentum fit Pofterstua | J , 
P" zfenti ope feructam urbem effe: uoueo<itcala cella dela ade per quel modoche einlo portico de Metello. de 


xc pracatus: ueluti fi fenfifer auditas pre louc ftatorio: 0 di Hermodio & a liMariani il templo del honore & de 


ces hinc inquit Romai IupiterOpt.Max. Jy uirtyte. facto da Mutio fenza pottico . 
refiftere atg iterate pugnam iubet Refifte, 
re Roinani tanqua cacleft uoce iuffi: ipfe 
ad primiores Romulus uolat. ( Hermo/ 
dio. fu nominato Mercurio p che e ditto interpte de li Dei. q gra . hermes dicif.7 Et ali Marianiben che in uno margine de uno 
texto ¢ fta {cripto Martiana ma moln dicéo Mariana:ideft loci che fono cofi da Mario denominati de li honori dil qualeMazio le? 
gerai de la uita di . in Plutarcho & uederai ht grdi honon & le aurex ftatue che glifeceapfentare Caio Cxfare nel Capitolio : 
ma Vitruuio dice che quefta Aede era ficomo quella de la Dea del Honore in lo quale templo né era licito ad alcuni intrare fe 
prima n6 paffaua perlocemplo dela Dea Virtute : ad euidente cognitide quifti dui templi furno fact : per indicare a le perfone : 
nd effere licito potereconfequire honore fenza Virtute . quefta cofa fi hada molti dig auctori: cofiné folum in Roma erano 
cStituiti li cermpli a quefte forte de Dea : ma amolte altre: como templum Pacis & fic de multisaliis confimilibus fecundum divi 
nos ¢ffectus : Et perho Vitruuio dice quefta ade fu facta da Mutio : cioe quello excelente & coftantffimo Mutio dil quale narra 
Liuio libro fecundo ab urbe condita dil quale diro qualche cofa breueméte : Q_ uello né hauendo potuto occidere i]Re Porfena 
& incambio di quetlo hauendo occifo uno fuo Canzellero: in prafentia di Posfena fi brufo la mano : minazado afaia epfo Re: 
dicendo che etiain . 300 .Gioueni Romani fono di cécordia iurati occidere epfo Porfena : Et non hauende potuto lui occidcrio 
che certo nd {campara da qualcuno deepfi foi compagni . Per la qual cofa hauendo weduto Porfena tanta céftanua durata per 
il focodubitandofi per altri n6 effere occifo fubito pet queftolibero lo affedio de la Ciuita di Roma : Quefto téplo aduncha eva 
coino uedrin La figura sma circumalato : cioe in Circo fato in uolte feu fornice cofi de piu grande forma fae enitro che conclu, 
de.io Ia cella: fi como ued: perla fignane dele littere : & doue fono le littere. F .fono le porte dela fronte& poftico : laltre fo 
no de le ante exteriore: X doue.G .H . pono efcre etiam le porte . uel doue. Y .& . Z .madoue interioree.Q.R.P fono la 
elesanone de li Archi contenuti in una: como da.M.ad .X. lialai fono minori ficomoe.T . & cofituti li alti fono elcuatione 
delelunete ficomo.K.L.A.8.C,fono procusrentia de li Anguli . 
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PERIPTERI FYNDAMETI ICHNOGRAPHIA: EX QVA AD TOTIVS fo dealato dicitur a pfeudo qd 
AEDIS ORTHOGRAPHIAM FACILLIM: PERIL ARCHITECTIPERVE- |  falfum fignificat: & pteros alati. 


In la fronte & poftico di quefta 
zede fiano collocate ofto coliine 
computando le coliine dele an- 
gularie ante. Quefta fronre & 
poftico fi chiamara ofaftyla le 
amtate coliine fono doue le lie. 
A.ma douee.B.C .fonolipa 
rietali inter coliinii: Et doue e. 
D. iui fono le porte: & doue fo 
no.C .C.intra le due litrere .B. 
B. ferano le altre porte : Et do 
ue fono lelinere .E .F.La latin 
dine de la cella.K:L.M.1a 1a7 
titudine de le Pfeude & fornffi4 
me ale feu fornicate uolute qua 
le circuncludemo epfa cella : Et 
ben chel fi po farela longitudi? 
ne di epfa eellada. Z.&da.N. 
}> O.&ponere etiam due colum/ 
ne directe al ordine che pono 
habere lo intercolumnio como e 








Mail Pfeudodipteros ebfi fe colloca:chein la fronte & nel poftico fia 
no coliine otto : in lilati con le angularie quindece, Mafonole pariete 
dela cellacontra quatro coliine mediane inla fronte & poftico. Tal- 
mente che deli duiintercolinii & céméfurate dalainfima creffirudine 
delecoliine fera il {patio dale pariete circa ali extremi ordini delecola 
ne.Lo Exéplario di quefto né ein la Cita de Roma: Mae dela Magna 
fia Diana. di Hermogene Alabido:& di Appoline da Manefte facta. 


c 


G.H.aut ponerle piu interiore 
ficomofono.X.Y .uel.Z . x: 
quefto né fi de uenuftaria gia 
fl corpo dela cella : Ma cumfia che que? 
fto ordine & diftributione Pfeudodiptera 
fi potria in le fprnicatione de la cella farle 
quadrangulare fi como da .X.Y.y.2. 
& non ficomo da.a.6.y.A.uel.T. 
V . per quefto non fi deuenuftaria ancho 
ra epfa cella: ma non faria di tanta forti4 
tudine dela propria fymmetriata com/ 
partitise .Adunchami pare meglio collo 
Carla fecundo {a data fymmetria cha pe? 
gio fare che difpfeudare epfe forni 
ce: lé cui grofieze ordinarie de le 
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nefonocomoe .R.S.P.Q. 
Etper piu intelligentia non folo ti 
ho pofito la Ichnographia del fun 
damentro ma Ja Orthogonale fron 
te . fi como la poi confiderate nd 
folo indicatacon le Iittere grace’ 
& latine che oftendenole colum/ 
nareaffendentiema etiam le uolu 
te & fornice diepfa con li acrore/ 
rii & imaginefculpte de epfa Dia? 
na & altri foi : ornati: Eta benche 
uefte Orthographide frontenon 
ano fecundo le veruftiffime Ro- 
mane uel di grecia &como Vitru 
uio le defcribe: tamen per che le 
eleuatione de la ceila fignata .ar. 
%.po efferecleuata piu che non 
{aria dal Tympano mediano acro 
teriale unde fi conftitueria la lit? 
tera.K .Etperho cum fia alcuni 
uetufti & anche qualchi peritimo/ 
derni hano comprehenfo potere 
conftituire piu excelfamente la for 
nicale radicatione : unde fono le 
littere fignate. 2.0 . Pertanto fo 
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demands ; the architect must know history in a 
general, not a merely architectural way, for 
“history,” says Vitruvius, ‘‘ accounts for the use 
of many ornaments; he must know natural 
philosophy, which is another name for ‘‘materials,”’ 
and moral philosophy, which is a guarantee in his 
eyes for honourable practice. His reasons for the 
inclusion of music in the young architect’s equip- 
ment are, as it happens, obsolete. The modern 
designer is no longer called upon to tune the gut 
ropes of baliste, nor does he fix sound-pots be- 
neath the stalls of a theatre; but we have still to 
deal with the facts of acoustics, and it would not 
be hard to find two modern reasons for the musical 
education of architects at least as good as these 
two of Vitruvius. The rudiments of hygiene are 
now, as in the Roman State, necessary to our 
craft; and who shall quarrel with the fearfully 
prophetic suggestion that ‘‘law should be an ob- 
ject of the architect’s study, especially those parts 
of it which relate to party walls, to the free course 
and discharge of rainwater, the regulations of cess- 
pools and sewage, and those relating to window 
lights. Contracts, also, for the execution 
of the works should be drawn with care and pre- 
cision.”” Truly the Vitruvian panoply is a heavy 
one ; the best and the bravest of us may feel, as he 
reads, the shame of some joint in his own harness, 
and take comfort from the assurance that Vitru- 
vius must be winking (quite decorously) to his 
fellow craftsmen of all time as he puts pen to 
parchment over his final admission: ‘‘ To the 
uninformed it may appear unaccountable that a 
man should be able to retain in his memory such 
a variety of learning.” 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate that 
the message of Vitruvius to the ages is not a dull 
text of purely archeological interest; indeed, if 
this be the idea of any of his intelligent neglectors, 
I could easily lay before them proof both of his 
sagacity and humour. Surely there is no tale in 
the ancient history of any profession to beat the 
astonishing, not to say instructive story of Dino- 
crates. You do not know Dinocrates? Not 
under that name, my friend, but he is rampant in 
what they call professional circles. Listen to his 
record, and then look for him within the metro- 
politan cab radius. This Dinocrates was a 
Macedonian architect of the time of Alexander 
the Great. ‘‘ Alexander,” said he, ‘‘shall be my 
client by one means or another.” The first 
attempt was made by letters of introduction 
obtained in the usual way and addressed to the 
usual quarter, the personal entourage of the 
monarch. The personal entourage, as in other 
cases, didn’t rise rapidly to its duty, and Dino- 
crates thought out a swifter method. He was, 
you should know, a man of size and beauty, and 


he resolved that his natural endowments should 
play their part in his professional advancement. 
“He put off his ordinary clothing, anointed his 
body with oil, crowned his brows with poplar, and 
putting a lion’s hide over his left shoulder and a huge 
club in his right hand, strode into the royal pre- 
sence.” The effect was as successfulas any architect 
could wish. Itis true that a scheme for chiselling 
Mount Athos into the effigy of a giant (a proposal 
as theatric as his own ‘‘ make-up”) was rejected, 
but, as Dinocrates no doubt anticipated, it was 
followed by less fantastic though not less lucrative 
commissions. The anointed one was kept by 
royal desire about the person of the King, and in 
due time earned fame, fortune, and oblivion as the 
architect of Alexandria. 

The power of patronage is again pathetically 
recognised by Vitruvius in his preface to the third 
book. Speaking of the Socratic suggestion that “‘a 
window in the breast ” would be of use to mankind 
for the inspection of one another’s thoughts and 
abilities, he says, with a sigh, that ‘‘as nature has 
not formed us after this fashion the talents of 
many men lie concealed within them. ‘ 
However an artist may promise to exert his 
talents, if he have not money or connexion, or 
gifts of address and eloquence, his study and 
application will go but a little way.” Again, 
“Some architects canvass and solicit work, but 
my preceptors instilled into me a sense of the 
propriety of being requested and not requesting.” 
And surely this about the amateur architect is 
wonderfully true and keen. ‘‘ No one thinks of 
practising at home any art (as that of the shoe- 
maker, or the fuller, or others yet easier) except 
that of the architect ; and the reason is that many 
who profess our art are not skilled in it, but are 
falsely called architects.” 

These reflections by Vitruvius on the perils and 
duties of his art are fitly crowned by the account 
which he gives of the law in Ephesus on the subject 
of ‘‘ approximate estimates,”’ a law which, though 
designed primarily in the interests of the public, 
meets, and rightly meets, with the approval of the 
author, as furthering the cause of architectural 
honesty. The Ephesian architect, before a public 
building was begun, lodged with a magistrate an 
estimate of the building’s cost and the title deeds 
of his own property. If, on completion, the 
estimate was not exceeded, the architect received 
compliments and parliamentary honours. If the 


extras came to 25 per cent. on the estimate, the 
cost was borne by the Treasury and the compli- 
ments and honours were withheld; but if, on the 
other hand, the final cost exceeded the original 
estimate by more than a quarter, the excess was 
exacted from the architect’s own property. 
Vitruvius has been attacked for his style and 
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literary method, but, in truth, he has really 
disarmed such criticism by his own acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulties which beset the writer on 
architecture. Good prose and architecture can, 
as we know, go hand in hand--at least, we have 
known this since Ruskin; but the Ruskin method 
would have done no service to the purpose of 
Vitruvius. It was the mission of this Roman to 
set forth with precision a store of technicalities, 
and, as most of us who have tried specification 
writing are aware, the task of housing the facts of 


construction in classical language is well-nigh 


impossible. The attractions both of form and 
matter which bring success to the historian 


and the poet are, says Vitruvius, “‘ unattainable in 
architectural works, for one thing because any- 
thing like popularity in such writings is barred by 
the obscurity inherent in the recurrence of tech- 
nical terms. These terms are not of themselves 
intelligible to the general reader; hence, if the 
precepts which are delivered by authors extend 
to any length, and are otherwise explained than 
in a few perspicuous expressions, the mind of 
the reader is bewildered by their multitude and 
frequency.” 

Of the eight blocks which have been prepared 
to accompany this article, no less than four are 
photographic reproductions from the Como edi- 
tion of Cesare Ciserano (1521). The importance 
of this edition, or rather translation, from an 
artistic point of view is very great, though it is 
not the first of the illustrated issues. The earliest 
illustrated Vitruvius, as I have already noted, 
was that issued under Fra Giocondo in 1511. I 
offer no reproduction from this, not having a 
copy accessible for photography; but the strange 
a man and a dragon inscribed 
from the Venetian edition of 
1544, which consists (without acknowledgment) 
of the text of Ciserano’s translation, combined 
with the woodcuts of Giocondo’s text, printed 
apparently from the same blocks, and retaining 
as far as possible the identical pagination of 
Giocondo’s volume ! 


block representing 
in a circle comes 


The two illustrations which I offer as specimens 
of the beauty of the combined woodcut and text 
in the Como edition taken, it will be 
observed, from the chapter in book III., which 
differentiates the forms of temples. As _ speci- 
mens of art in draughtsmanship, wood-cutting, 
printing, and page forming, I take leave to think 
they have no rivals in the world of books. The 
two little elevations representing the amphipro- 
style and the pseudodipteral fagades are, one is 
rejoiced to admit, perfect. Oddly enough, the 
supremacy of the craftsman outruns the intelli- 
gence of the interpreter. 


are 


Readers who have 


studied these things will realise that the temples 


Volumina. 


do not in the least answer their descriptions, and 
that the plans in particular on Ciserano’s 
page lili. represent a complete inversion of the 
author’s meaning. This defect, though it di- 
minishes the value of the book as a stage in 
progressive Vitruviology, does not affect its value 
as a work of art, and for the credit of Italy it 
should be noted that the errors of these plans 
are absent from the earlier illustrations of 1511. 

The view of Halicarnassus at the head of the 
article is perhaps no more fantastic than is 
seemly, and the picture of a machine from the 
Tenth book is noticeable as bearing a date and 
artist’s signature. The Junta illustration (date 
1522) is a reversed and reduced version of the 
corresponding block in the Venetian edition of 
I5II. 

Most of the illustrated versions of early date 
have pictures of the Golden Age in which, as 
Vitruvius suggests, the friction of wind-tossed 
tree boughs begat fire, and fire begat concourse, 
and concourse speech, and speech civilisation, 
including architecture. The specimen I give 
is that in the Knobloch edition, 1543 (published 
at Argentoratum, which is Strasburg). 

From the Barbaro edition (1556), which is 
another Venetian product, I can only offer the 
colophon. Not a bad piece of work, perhaps, 
but how strangely is it removed in spirit from the 
work of thirty and forty years before. 

Naturally the more modern editions, those of 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, abound in 
illustrations ; but what the later ages have gained 
in accuracy they have rather lost in art, and there 
seemed to me to be no special reason for offering 
specimens of them here. Among the best are the 
plates attached to Penault’s splendid volumes. 

The German versions of the 16th and 17th 
centuries have excellent blocks, both original and 
derived. 

I have no wish to plead for a revived public 
interest in Vitruvius; it would, indeed, be ridicu- 
lous to do so. Nor would I even be his advocate 
among the general body of architects, for archi- 
tects, like other men, do not read books because 
they are commended in articles. Those who are 
Vitruvians, moderate or immoderate, realise that 
there is at least one pleasure in the company of 
this author which is no mere pedantry—the sense 
of an interest shared with our brother architects of 


the past, above all with the giants of Italy. This 
is one excuse for my writing; another, if it is 


needed, is the mere handing on of the torch, the 
putting on record in print of the fact that the 
Twentieth Century and England still know the 
name and something of the work of Marcus 
Vitruvius Pollio. 

PAUL WATERHOUSE. 
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The Campanile of 


St. Mark’s. 























Our photographs will give some idea of the 
physical effect of the ruin at Venice. In the 
mind of those familiar with the place, to whom 
the whole group of buildings, and this centre of 
them, had come to rank almost with necessary 
truths, with dreams come true, with things com- 
plete and satisfying beyond experience, it is as if 
a number had dropped out of the series of num- 
bers, a letter from the alphabet, a tone from the 
scale, a book from the Bible, a genius from the 
chain of the immortals. 

The exact last cause of the collapse is not, at 
the moment of writing, certain; but the fault 
does not seem to have been with the foundations. 
Wood piles and a “raft” of stout timber are 
the last words of modern engineering construc- 
tion in wet soils for ‘‘ skyscrapers,’’ and in Venice 


this substructure had lasted a thousand years. It 
seems more probable that neglected pointing of 
the bricks and cutting into them for alterations 
or repairs did the mischief. 

The tower will evidently be rebuilt, and indeed 
must be, spite of all scruples against counterfeit- 
ing antiquity. Piety itself calls for a semblance 
of the ancient symbol. And if the modern Italian 
can imitate ancient paintings, so that the very 
elect are at times deceived, he ought to be able to 
facsimile very nearly the bare simplicity of that 
brick tower and its superstructure, into whose 
perfect beauty imagery entered so little. Of 
Jacopo Sansovino’s Loggietta, behind the tower, 
much of the ornate detail and sculpture has 
been discovered, little damaged, under the rub- 
bish. 
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The Campanile of St. Mark's, Venice. 
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Piero di 


Cosimo’s “ Battle of 


the Centaurs and Lapithe.” 


THE Florentine painter, Piero di Cosimo, 
is represented in the National Gallery by the 
most famous and fascinating of his works, ‘‘ The 
Death of Procris.” This picture is one of a 
number of decorative paintings of mythological 
subjects which he executed at various periods 
of his life; works which reveal in a far more 
characteristic manner than Piero’s numerous 
religious pictures, the peculiar temperament and 
bizarre imagination of the painter. They are 
now scattered through the public and private 
galleries of Europe. At Berlin is the painting 
of Venus, Mars and Cupid, which was once in 
the collection of Vasari.* In the Uffizi at 
Florence, are the stories of Theseus and Andro- 
meda, which were executed at a somewhat 
later date. In the gallery at Marseilles are 
two stories of Theseus and Ariadne; and in the 
Musée Conde at Chantilly is the so-called ‘‘ Bella 
Simonetta,” which is doubtless the head of 
Cleopatra, seen by Vasari in the collection of 
Francesco da San Gallo, before the name of 
Simonetta had been inscribed on it.+ In private 
hands are the ‘‘ Hylas and the Nymphs,” now in 
the collection of Mr. Robert Benson, in London, 
and the “‘ Battle of the Centaurs and the Lapi- 
the,” which forms the subject of the present 
article. This picture was brought from Florence 
some ten years ago, and remained in a private 
collection in London, unexhibited and almost un- 
known, until it was recently offered for sale in the 
open market by a firm of London dealers. It 
was then generally realized that this painting, 
although possessing little of the peculiar charm of 
the famous ‘‘ Death of Procris,’ showed Piero to 
have been a more considerable master of composi- 
tion and draughtsmanship than his other pictures 
would allow. 

Like the head of Cleopatra, at Chantilly, the 
‘* Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe”’ is one of 
his earliest independent works, dating from a 
period in his life of which few notices have come 
down to us. He was born in 1462, the son of 
one Lorenzo di Piero d’Antonio, an auger maker ; 
and was called Piero di Cosimo from the painter 
Cosimo Rosselli, whose disciple he became. 
Lorenzo, the auger-maker, states in a declaration 


* Vasari, ed. 1558, Vol. II., p. 24. 
+ Id., Vol. 11.,.p: 26. 


returned to the Officials of the Taxes, at Florence, 
in 1480, that ‘‘ Piero, my son, follows the calling 
of a painter, but has no salary; he resorts to the 
workshop of Cosimo [Rosselli] at Santa Maria in 
Campo,” a church still standing in the Via 
Proconsolo, near the Duomo, at Florence. He 
adds that Piero was then eighteen years of 
age.* At the beginning of the following year 
Cosimo Rosselli was called to Rome, along with 
Botticelli, Domenico Ghirlandaio and Perugino, 
to decorate the Sistine Chapel. Vasari records 
that Piero di Cosimo accompanied his master, 
and ‘‘ helped him in his work at Rome, in the 
Chapel of Sixtus ; and he painted there, amongst 
other things, in the story representing the preach- 
ing of Christ, a landscape which is held to be 
the best thing that is therein.” + Although it 
is difficult to detect Piero’s hand in this land- 
scape, recent criticism has pointed out that 
another fresco in the Sistine Chapel, which 
Vasari ascribes to Cosimo Rosselli, namely, the 
‘Destruction of Pharaoh and his Host in the 
Red Sea,” was largely, if not entirely, executed by 
Piero di Cosimo from his master’s cartoon. A 
document is extant in which Cosimo Rosselli, 
Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, and Perugino bind them- 
selves to finish “‘ten stories of the Old and New 


9 


Testaments,” in the Sistine Chapel (among which, 


no doubt, there was the fresco executed by 
Piero) by the 15th March, 1482.{ Piero probably 
returned to Florence with Cosimo, before the 
autumn of 1482; and shortly afterwards set up 
as an independent master. 

The fresco of the ‘‘ Destruction of Pharaoh and 
his Host ”’ is the earliest work by Piero to which 
a date can be assigned with any certainty ; and 
the evidence which this fresco affords of Piero’s 
manner at this period of his career, shows that 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe”’ must 
have been painted not many years after the 
fresco. The panel, however, reveals a new and 
very different influence, of which there is no 
trace in the fresco, the influence of that great 
draughtsman, Antonio Pollaiuoli; and this new 
influence enables us to point, at least approxi- 
mately, to the date of the execution of the picture. 


Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. IV., p. 131, note. 
¢+ Vasari, ed. 1568, Vol. I., p. 439. 
t Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 1893, Vol. VI., p. 128. 








62 ‘ Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe.” 


Antonio Pollaiuoli left Florence with his brother 
Piero, not long after the death of Sixtus IV., 
which took place on 13th August, 1484, in order 
to execute the bronze tomb of the Pope, in 
St. Peter’s at Rome. As Antonio did not again 
return to work in Florence, it is unlikely that 
Piero came under his influence after his departure 
for Rome; in other words, the ‘ Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe ” was probably painted not 
later than 1485. 

This painting is executed on a panel measuring 
2 ft. 34 in. in height, by 8 ft. 54 in. in length. 
The unusual dimensions of this panel show that 
it could not have been intended for the panel of a 
‘*‘cassone,”’ or marriage chest; nor could it well 
have formed the panel at the head of a bed. 
Vasari records that Piero di Cosimo “ executed 
for Giovanni Vespucci, who lived opposite to San 
Michele in the Via de’ Servi, some stories of 


Bacchanals which are around a room.’* And in 


* Vasari, ed. 1568, Vol. II., p. 25. 





“ HYLAS AND THE NYMPHS.” BY PIERO DI COSIMO. 


(In the possession of Mr. Robert Benson.) 





the same house, Vasari elsewhere adds, Botticelli 
‘* painted round a room a number of pictures, en- 
closed in ornaments of walnut wood, by way of 
frames and wainscot; ”’ 
spalliera.”* The painting of ‘‘ The Centaurs and 
Lapithe ” probably formed such a panel in the 
wainscot of a room: its great length suggests, 
that it may have been placed above a “ spalliera,”’ 
or panelled back of a bench fixed against the wall. 
It cannot, however, have been one of the paintings 


“per ricignimento & 


which Piero executed for Giovanni Vespucci; for 
it appears from a document which I have found 
in the Florentine archives, that Giovanni did not 
acquire the house in the Via de’ Servi, until the 
5th March, 1498-g. Ifthe ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe” is to be identified with any of the 
works of the painter recorded by Vasari, we must 
turn to another passage in the life of Piero: ‘‘ He 
also executed in the houses of Francesco del Pugli- 
ese, around a room, divers stories of little figures,— 


* Id... Vol_.1., p. 47%. 
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storte dt fauole.” * Perhaps Vasari here repeats the 
mistake which he had made in the life of Filippino; 
in which case, Piero executed these paintings for 
Piero di Francesco del Pugliese, for whom Filippino 
executed the famous altar piece of the “‘ Virgin Ap- 
pearing to St. Bernard,” now in the Badia at Flor- 
ence, shortly after 1480, and not in 1487 as Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle erroneously assert. Va- 
sari’s mistake appears to have been occasioned by 
the fact that the possessions of the Del Pugliese 
had descended in his own time, to Francesco di 
Filippo, the nephew of Piero del Pugliese. From 
such conjectures, however, let us turn to the 
subject of the painting. 

Allusions to the battle of the centaurs and 
Lapithe which, according to the fable, was occa- 
sioned by the centaur, Eurytus, attempting to 
carry off Hippodame, the bride of Pirithous, 
king of the Lapithe, at their marriage-feast, 
occur both in Hesiod and Homer; but it is to 
the long description of the contest given by Ovid, 
in the twelfth book of the Metamorphoses, that 
Piero di Cosimo has turned for the version of the 
fable which he illustrates in his painting. Indeed, 
so closely and elaborately does he follow Ovid’s 
account of the fight, that there is scarcely an 
episode in the picture that is not explained by the 
poem. Let us, then, take those passages which 
have suggested to Piero, the principal motives of 
his painting; and let us observe how he has 
turned Ovid’s poetical images into his own 
pictorial images. I will quote the passages in 
the seventeenth-century translation of George 
Sandys,+ a version which possesses so much 
admirable colour of true poetry, that we may well 
leave an occasional slip in it for pedants to blush 
at. It is thus that Ovid makes Nestor prelude his 
description of the Battle, which occurs as an 
episode in the story of the Metamorphosis of 
Caenis :— 

[Metam. xii., 210-218. 

“ The sonne { of bold Ixion now had wed 

Hippodame ; the saluage Centaures, bred 

Of clasped Clouds, his inuitation grac’t ; 

In plashed bowres at sundrie tables plac’t. 

There were th’ 4 monian Princes ; there was I : 
The pallace rung with our confused ioy. 


5 
They Aymen sing ; the altars fume with flames : 
Forth came th’ admired Bride with troopes of dames. 
Wee call Pirithous happie in his choice 
But scarce maintaine the Omen of that voice.” 


At this point Piero begins to illustrate Ovid’s 
narrative. 


“For Eurytus, more headie than the rest, —[zd., 219-270. 
Foule 1:apine harbors in his saluage breast ; 


* Id.,, Vol. II;,:p: 24. 


+ Ovid's Metamorphosis, Englished by G[eorge] S{andys], 


ed. London, 1626, p. 242, etc. 
t Pirithous, King of the Lapithe. 


Incenst by beautie, and the heat ot wine : 

Lust and Ebrietie in out-rage ioyne. 

Straight, turn’d-vp boords the feast prophane : the faire 
And tender spouse now haled by the haire. 

Fierce Eurytus Hippodame ; all tooke 

Their choice, or whom they could : sackt cities looke 
With such a face. The women shreeke: we rise. 
When Theseus first ; 6 Eurytus, unwise ! 

Dar’st thou offend Pirithous as long 

As Theseus liues ? in one two suffer wrong. 

The great-sould Heros,* not to boast in vaine, 
Breakes through the throng, and from his fierce disdaine 
The Rape repris’d. He no reply affords ; 

Such facts could not be iustifi’d by words : 

But with his fists the brave redeemer prest ; 
Assailes his face, and strikes his generous brest. 
Hard by there stood an antique goblet, wrought 
With extant figures : this gides caught ; 

Hurl’d at the face of Eurytus: a flood 

Of reeking wine, of braines, and clotted blood 

At once he vomits from his mouth and wound ; 
And falling backward, kicks the dabled ground. 
The Centaures, frantick for their brother’s death, 
Arme, arme, resound, with one exalted breath. 
Wine courage gives. At first an vncouth flight 
Of flagons, pots, and boules, began the fight : 
Late fit for banquets, now for blood and broyles. 
First Amytus, Ophion’s issue, spoyles 

The sacred places of their gifts ; downe ramps 

A brazen cresset stuck with burning lamps : 

This swings aloft, as when a white-hair’d Bull 
The Sacrificer strikes ; which crusht the skull 

Of Celadon, the Lapithite, and left 

His face vnknowne : confusion forme bereft. 

Out start his eyes ; his batter’d nose betwixt 

His shiver’d bones flat to his pallat fixt. 

Pellean Pelades a tressell tore 

That propt the boord, and feld him to the flore : 
He knocks his chin against his brest, and spude 
Blood mixt with teeth. A second blow persude 
The first ; and sent his vexed soule to hell. 

Next, Gryneus stood ; his lookes with vengeance swell : 
Serues this, said he, for nothing ? therewith rais’d 
Aloft a mightie altar: as it blaz’d, 

Among the Zafithites his burden threw ; 

Which Brozeas, and the bold Orion slew. 
Orion’s mother, Myca/le, eft-soone 

Would with her charmes deduce the strugling moone. 
Exadius cry’d, Nor shalt thou so depart 

Had I aweapon. Of a voted Hart 

The antlers from a pine he puls; they fixe 

The forkes in Gryneus’ dark’ned eyes : this sticks 
Vpon the horne ; that, in concreted gore, 

Hung on his beard.” 


The various episodes which in the foregoing 
passage take place in succession, occur simul- 
taneously in the principal group on the right of 
Piero di Cosimo’s painting. In the foreground, 
the centaur, Eurytus, who has seized the bride, 
Hippodame, by the hair of the head, turns to 
deal a blow at Theseus, the son of AXgeus, who 
is about to hurl at his head the vase, “ signis 
exstantibus asper antiquus crater,” which shall 
dash out his brains. On the left of these figures, 
the centaur, Amycus, has seized a brass standard 


* Magnanimus heros. Ovid. 
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hung with oil-lamps—the ‘“‘lampadibus densum 
funale coruscis ” of Ovid—with which to attack 
the Lapithite, Celadon; and on the other side 
Gryneus has raised aloft the altar by which 
Broteas and Orion came by their death. Mid- 
way between Amycus and Gryneus, is a figure 
armed with the skull and horns of a ram, and 
intended, perhaps, for Exadius who, in Ovid, 
plucks from a tree the antlers of a votive stag, 
with which he gores out the eyes of Gryneus. 

The incident which Ovid next relates of 
Rhoetus, who snatched a burning log from the 
altar to serve as a weapon, may be hinted at in 
the group of knotted, struggling figures in the 
centre of the picture, where a centaur and a 
Lapithite attack one another with burning brands. 
The next motive in Ovid which Piero has taken 
for illustration, is that of Pirithous about to 
transfix Petrzeus with a javelin, as he was attempt- 
ing to uproot an oak. This incident is represented 
in the middle distance, on the extreme right of 
the picture :— 

“IT saw Petreus striue t vproote an oke: [¢d., 327-331. 

Ard while his brawnie armes the tree prouoke 


To quit his seasure, this and that way hal’d ; 
Pirithous to the bole his bosome nail’d.” 


Of the other deeds of Pirithous which Ovid 
celebrates in this passage, one alone is represented 
in the painting :-— 

[¢@., 337-344. 

“ But Déctys from a broken mountaine slides, 

As he /xion’s furious sonne auoids, 

And head-long fell : his weight asunder brake 

A mightie Ash ; the stumps his entrailes stake. 

In rusht reuengefull Phereus with a stone 

Torne from a rock : his monstrous elbow-bone 

(About to hurle) in shiuers 7eseus crackt.” 


On the cliff to the left of the rocky knoll in the 
centre of the picture, stands Phereus about to cast 
a stone at the centaur, Dictys, impaled on a tree 
in his fall. But Piero here seems to have misread 
his author, for Phereus, or rather Aphareus, was 
a centaur who, while attempting to avenge the 
death of Dictys by casting a stone at Pirithous, 
was himself killed by Theseus. 

Then Theseus, the passage concludes— 

[2@., 345-349 
“nimbly vaults vpon 
Byanor’s back, before bestrid by none, 
His knees claps to his sides ; his shaggie haire 
His left hand hales: his eyes, that grimly stare 
And threaten, crushes with his knottie oke.” 


Piero represents this episode by one of the most 
vigorous and Pollaiuolesque groups in the picture, 
on the extreme right of the composition, in the 
foreground ; where Theseus, astride the back of 
Bianor, beats in the face of the centaur with a 
cudgel. From this motive of savage ferocity, the 


painter turns to one of a very different temper, 
and, like Ovid, uses it as a foil to all this fury of 
lust and blood. Thisis the incident of Hylonome, 
who killed herself for love of Cyllarus, after he 
had expired in her arms, slain by a javelin : — 
{Metam. xii., 393-428 
“Nor thee thy beautie, Cy//arus, could saue : 

If such a two-form’d figure beautie haue. 

His chin now ’gan to bud with downe of gold ; 

And golden curls his iuory back infold ; 

His lookes a pleasing vigor grace ; his brest, 

Hands, shoulders, neck, and all that man exprest, 

Surpassing art’s admired images. 

Nor were his bestiall parts a shame to these : 

Adde but a horse’s head and crest, he were 

For Castor’s vse ; his back so strong to beare, 

So largely chested ; blacker than the crow : 

His taile and fet-lockes, white as falling snow. 

A number of that nation sought his loue ; 

Whom none but faire Hy/onome could moue : 

None for attracting fauour so excell, 

Of all the halfe-mares that on Othrys dwell. 

She, by sweet words, by louing, by confest 

Affection, onely Cy//arus possest. 

With combs shee smoothes her haire ; her person trimmes 

With all that could be gracefull to such limmes. 

Of roses, rosemarie, and violets, 

And oft of lillyes curious dressings pleats. 

Twice daily washt her face in springs that fall 

From Pagasean hills ; twice daily all 

Her bodie bathes in cleansing streames ; and ware 

The skins of beasts, such as were choice and rare, 

Which flowing from her shoulder ’crosse her brest, 

Vaile her left side. Both equall loue possest ; 

Together on the shadie mountaines stray, 

In woods and hollow caues together lay : 

Then to the pallace of the Lafithite 

Together came ; and now together fight. 

A iauelin from the left hand flung, thy breast, 

O Cyllarus, beneath thy neck imprest. 

His heart though slightly hurt (the dart exhal’d) 

Grew forth-with cold ; and all his bodie pal’d. 

Hylonome his dying limmes receiues ; 

Foments his wound : close to his lips she cleaues, 

To stay his flying soule. But when she found 

Life’s fire extinct ; with words in clamour drown’d, 

Even on that steele, which through his bosom past, 

She threw her owne : and him in death imbrac’t.” 


The figures of the centaur, Cyllarus, dying 
in the arms of Hylonome, who staunches his 
wound as she weeps over him, form a beautiful 
knot of shapes in the very centre of the struggling 
groups of centaurs and Lapithe. In these 
figures Piero has followed with scrupulous care 
the description of Ovid, the hair of Hylonome 
smoothed with combs and curiously dressed with 
flowers, the skin that hung at her side; the 
yellow hair of Cyllarus, his flank blacker than the 
crow. Hylonome bends over him with that 
wistful, half human, half animal pity with which 
Piero makes the Satyr touch the body of Procris, 
to see if life be quite gone out of her. As a 
piece of pictorial invention, this group of 
Hylonome and Cyllarus is, I think, even more 
admirable than the design of those figures in the 
famous picture in the gallery. 
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But one other allusion to Ovid need here detain 
us. The figure in the lion’s skin on the extreme 
left of the composition, who has seized a centaur 
by the scruff of the neck, is doubtlessly meant 
for Hercules, to whose taming of the centaurs 
there is a passing allusion here in the verses 
540-1. And so let us pass from the subject- 
matter of the picture, to discuss the spirit in 
which Piero has conceived and presented the 
fable. 

During the fourteenth century, while the 
factions of the Guelfs and Ghibellines which had 
driven Dante from Florence, and inspired the 
‘* Divine Comedy,” were slowly exhausting them- 
selves, the Giottesque painters of Florence had 
remained preoccupied with those religious themes 
and motives which had come down to them, as a 
part and parcel of the Byzantine tradition of art. 
It was not until a time of comparative freedom 
from intestine broils was vouchsafed to Florence, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, that any 
attempt was made to give expression in painting 
to this spirit of feud and discord. The first 
master who definitely essayed its expression, at 
least in painting, was Andrea de Castagno, known 
in his own day as Andrea degli Impiccati, from 
those figures of Rinaldo degli Albizzi and his 
fellow-conspirators, “‘hanging by the feet in 
strange attitudes,” which he painted in 1434, 
upon the face of the Palazzo del Podesta, at 
Florence. But the delineation of the nude asa 
mode of picture was necessary for the complete 
expression of this Dantesque spirit; and it re- 
mained for Antonio Pollaiuoli to this 
new thing in painting. Antonio, says Vasari, 
‘dissected many bodies to study their anatomy, 
and was the first to demonstrate the method of 
finding out the muscles that have form and order 
in the human “He understood the 
nude more modernly,” adds Vasari, “‘ than the 
masters who preceded him had done”; meaning 
that he was the first to draw the naked figure in 
accordance with that idea of its anatomy, to 


achieve 


figure. 


which Michel Angelo afterwards gave supreme 
expression. And so Antonio becomes the founder 
of the great Florentine school of the nude. Luca 
Signorelli is among his disciples, and Leonardo da 
Vinci and Piero di Cosimo (as the painting we are 
discussing remains to prove) of the number of 
those who fell under his influence. Unlike 
Michel Angelo, Antonio Pollaiuoli sees the naked 
human form with a directness and spontaneity of 
vision which is almost antique in its freshness. 
He draws the nude as he found it in the sinewy 
and, in a sense, uncomely Tuscan type around 
him ; but he always represents it transfigured, in 
some moment of its greatest energy, or under the 
stimulus of some high passion, such as had not yet 
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wholly died out of Florence. And thus his nudes 
are not those of Greek athletes, but of medizval 
bravoes, inspired by that lust of feud and revenge, 
which had ruled all in Florence during the age of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines. I will instance two 
of his works which are especially characteristic of 
this phase of Antonio’s art: the famous print of 
the ten naked men, called the “ Battle of the 
Chain,” and the less well-known relief of ‘‘ Dis- 
cord.” The original bronze of the latter is now 
lost, but one of the many casts from it, which 
were common in Vasari’s time,* is happily pre- 
served in the South Kensington Museum, No. 251 
—1876, where it passes as a work by Leonardo da 
Vinci. Thisrelief is in the highest degree charac- 
teristic of those Dantesque themes to which the 
nude is alone able to give adequate expression in 
painting or sculpture. Indeed, the subject of it, 
no less than its treatment, strikes the dominant 
note of the early school of the nude in Florence. 

Such were the influences which inspired Piero 
di Cosimo in painting his ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe.’’ More completely perhaps than 
Antonio Pollaiuoli, he remains untrammelled by 
any visual images of the scene, such as a know- 
ledge of Roman art must have called up. He 
frankly imagines it as a possible episode of the 
world around him; for was the coming of the 
centaurs to the marriage feast of Pirithous, so 
very different, at least in its results, from the 
advent of the Buondelmonti in Florence ? 


‘“* Sempre la confusion delle persone 
Principio fu del mal della cittade.” 
[Paradiso, xvi., 67-8. 
And was not the god who stirred up the spirit of 
discord between the centaurs and the Lapithe, 
the same as he who ‘ever with his heart shall 
make sorrowful’’ the city “that changed its first 
patron for the Baptist ” ? + 
Approached from this point of view, much of 
the mere subject-matter of the picture which 
might otherwise repell, or appear merely savage, 
becomes not only intelligible, but fascinating, in 
the same way that in Dante, certain figures “ of 
blood and rage” are fascinating. At moments, 
no doubt, Piero has taken his story too much in 
earnest; and like all over-serious people, is apt to 
become grotesque without knowing it. But 
where in the whole range of painting, can one find 
such delight in the purely physical energies and 
passions of the creature, as in this painting, and 
in certain designs of Antonio Pollaiuoli and his 
followers ? 
But I stay too long in coming to discuss the 
technical qualities of the picture. The writers of 
the National Gallery Catalogue complain, with a 


* Vasari, ed. 1568, Vol. I., p. 469. 
+ Inferno, xili., 143-5. 
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certain degree of truth, that Piero’s works are 
generally ‘rather helpless in composition,”” and 
that his stories of Perseus in the Uffizi, “are to 
the last degree loose in arrangement.” The com- 
position of the ‘Battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe,” on the contrary, is designed through- 
out with great care, and with a remarkable power 
of invention. The involved groups of figures, dis- 
posed with no little simplicity of effect over the 
space of the panel, are admirably united by the 
long lines and masses of the landscape. Again, 
as a draughtsman, Piero is seen at his greatest 
in this picture. The foreshortening of the white 
centaur who lies dead on the ground beside the 
figure of Eurytus, for instance, or the head and 
shoulders of the centaur in the grasp of Hercules, 
show a beauty and mastery of drawing com- 
parable to the design of Pollaiuoli. The painter’s 
sense of contour is especially remarkable; and 
in the use of the silhouette, Piero here brings 
a new element into modern art. Filippino Lippi 
must have been thinking of such an innovation 
in painting as the silhouette of Gryneus lifting 
up the dark altar against the blue distance, when 
painting in the Strozzi Chapel at Florence. 
The same sense of contour has also largely 


determined the colouring of Piero’s picture: the 
whole silhouette of the foreground and middle 
distance is Seen as in the dusky gold of sun-down, 
against the blue sky and distance. For the rest, 
I must refer the reader to the illustrations which 
accompany this article. The flight of Centaurs in 
the distance on the left, and the clump of bosky 
trees on the right, such as afterwards took the 
imagination of Watteau, are but the chief of the 
many beauties which abound in this extraordinary 
picture. 

Since I was first asked by the Editors of this 
Review to write for them a notice of this painting, 
a proposal has been put forward in the papers 
that the picture should be acquired for the 
National Gallery. It is much to be hoped that 
th's proposal may be realised. I think that I 
may say, without over-rating the importance of 
the picture, that the ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe” is one of the greater creations of the 
Florentine School during the latter half of the 
15th century; and that it would do honour to the 
Gallery which already possesses the ‘‘ Apollo and 
Daphne” of Pollaiuoli, and the ‘‘ Mars and 
Venus” of Botticelli. 

HERBERT P. Horne. 


An Exhibition of Peasant Art. 


A veERY remarkable exhibition was lately 
held in the Museum at Charterhouse of objects 
made by peasants for their own use and pleasure 





NORWEGIAN WOODEN BOWL, PAINTED 
GREEN, 10 IN. DIAMETER. 


in various European countries from about 1400 to 
1902. From about 600 objects exhibited, some re- 
productions accompany this article. Few people, 
it may be surmised, have any idea of the wide- 


spread prevalence of this untutored, uncramped, 
but entirely wholesome and often admirable art 
instinct amongst the peasantries of Europe. Out 
of the whole number of designs exhibited in wood, 
in silver, in iron, in needlework, upon the simplest 
objects of domestic use, it would be perhaps im- 
possible to point to one which was absolutely bad, 





NORWEGIAN MANGLE-BOARDS, 





a 
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SWEDISH ‘*‘SELKROK”-PAINTED SADDLE. 


or to many which were even poor, while almost 
all were good, and some supremely good. There 
is one special trait which runs throughout them, 
and which seems to show how true is the instinct 
for applied art which is found in men living a 
natural and healthy life, until it is made self-con- 
scious by school-teaching, or has the heart taken 
out of it by commercial pressure. What simple- 
minded, wholesomely living men or women make 
for themselves to keep and not to sell, unconscious 
of all art pedantries, is rarely otherwise than 


pleasant to the eye, and goes instinctively to the 





CARVED HORSE COLLAR (SWEDISH). 


PAINTED BLACK, 


THE OWNER HAVING GONE INTO MOURNING, 


root of true Art. The owner and collector of 
most of these carved mangle-boards, cheese-boxes, 
beer-bowls, and implements, was_ bold 


enough to challenge, by a notice, any visitor to dis- 


various 


cover an instance in which the proper use of the 
object was interfered with by the ornament, or in 
which the ornament was hidden or liable to be 
injured while the object was being put to its 
proper use. Here you find instinctively but un- 
consciously recognised by the peasant artists of 
half-a-dozen different essential 
principle which gets forgotten by half the art 
schools and half the educated craftsmen who sup- 
ply the demands of the richer and so-called artistic 


classes ( yf S< CIE cy. 


nationalities the 


In power of design perhaps the peasants of 
Norway and Iceland came first, especially if wood 
test. Many of the wooden 
ind mangle-boards from these two 


be selected as the 
bread-boxes 





SWEDISH BEER-POTS OF 


BIRCH-WOOD, WITH 


BONE STUDS. 7 IN. AND 8 IN. HIGH. 


countries are masterpieces of applied design by 
mute inglorious artists of these Northern dales, 
who would have been astounded to hear them- 
selves described as artists, or to have been told 
that there was anything of value in what they 
were doing. Here again it is to be observed that 
the feeling and spirit of the thing is always far 
in advance, and rightly so, of the technical achieve- 
ment. These were generally objects for a day, to 
be used in the house, worn out, and replaced by 
others when fresh ones were needed. They were in 
no sense show articles to exhibit skill upon. Of 
mere mechanical skill, therefore, the kind of per- 
fected but often spiritless and unlovable skill such 
as too often is expended by the modern work- 
man on his objects for sale, there is very little. 
The peasant made his things to keep, and loved 
his task while he wrought it. He stood in no fear 
of criticism, since his only critics were those of 
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NORWEGIAN BEER-BOWL, PAINTED BLACK OUTSIDE, 
COLOURED INSIDE. DATE 1735, CARVED OUTSIDE ; 
1784 PAINTED INSIDE. 


his own home, and likely to be loving ones. 
Here and there, indeed, on some very important 
piece which was evidently meant to be kept and 
to survive, such as a family wassail-bowl, or a 
needle-holder for one’s lover, one sees the skill 


CARVED AND PAINTED PIPE-BOWL., 17TH CENTURY. 


(EAST FRIESLAND). 





of Peasant Art. 


which they could put forth when they wished. It 
is noticeable, by the way, that the objects which 
are most largely represented are the mangle- 
boards, or, as we should rather call them, ironing- 
boards. For it was a custom which ran from 
Norway to Holland fora lover to carve his fiancée a 
mangle-board for her use in their future home, 
and one can well understand that such an object 
should get itself preserved for memory’s sake, 
while the more prosaic utilities of the home were 
allowed to perish. Some of the Dutch mangle- 
boards—which, by the way, have no handles, and 
are almost always decorated in chip-carving with 
geometric patterns—have charming mottoes and 
verses upon them in praise of the domestic virtues, 
and sometimes the owner’s name. The oldest of 
these in the collection dates’ from 1598, and the 
latest from a few years back. 

Another thing to be noticed is the use of colour. 
The natural man, whether he be South Sea savage 
or Dutch peasant, being perfectly unconscious 





NORWEGIAN DOUBLE-HANDLED DRINKING BOWL. 


DATE 1739. 7 IN. DIAMETER. 


that there are any laws to be broken, and there- 
fore any fears to be entertained, goes frankly and 
fearlessly at it, and putsin any colour that pleases 
his eye, and makes his canoe-prow, his sledge, his 
waggon, or his cheese-box gay and bright. And 
the result is commonly charming. So too the 
women with their needlework, amongst which it 
may be said that the Russian peasant work shows 
this colour instinct in the highest degree. Here 
and there in some recent instances where linen 
dyed with aniline dye has taken the place of or 
has been used with linen stained with the old 
vegetable dyes, the unequal fading has thrown the 
piece out of harmony. 
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But there is one piece of quite modern Russian 
work, in Charterhouse Museum, where colour and 
design are alike admirable. On a piece of coarse 
canvas dyed blue with a vegetable dye which gives 
an effect of careless richness through the rudeness 
of the toning, is worked a design of sheep before a 
sacred tree 





reminding one of the early Christian 
mosaics of Ravenna and Salonica, and doubtless 
the end of some such tradition. The peasant 
designer has here produced or preserved an art 
which our temple decorators of to-day might envy. 
And here again we are brought face to face with 
a trait arising from the traditional character of the Wiese. 
art. These peasant designs (the Russian needle- hae. —s 


Cot bono tress 
ti on0 a | 
work perhaps, may claim the virtue in the highest A ea : 


degree, but it runs throughout) display an under- 
standing or habit of convention—a convention 
almost wholly determined by the necessities of the 
material which is being used, and therefore, of 
course, varying with the materials. There is no 
attempt to imitate the exact texture, outline, 
modelling, of horse or man or flower. For ex- 
ample, the Russian peasant is content fearlessly 
to arrange her men, her sacred trees, her double- 
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PAINTED CLOTH HANGING (SWEDISH). 


BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 
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PAINTED CLOTH HANGING (SWEDISH). BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 
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headed eagles, her animals, in square or angular 
outline on her apron, her inherited sense of right- 
ness saving her from sacrificing her design to a 
craving for impossible realism. The same uncon- 
scious self-control will be found in more or less 
degree throughout the genuine work of peasants 
for their own use. 

The wall-hangings from Swedish cottages pre- 
sent the same delightfully uncramped colour 
sense, generally displaying itself in a very bright 
key of reds and yellows and whites, and allied 
to drawing of the most childish kind, and to a 
childish 


There is no irreverence in the mind of 


treatment of sacred subjects, even more 
and naive. 


innate sense and love of beauty that belongs to 
the great majority of natural men; but pathetic, 
inasmuch as one knows that it is fast being killed 
out by the remorseless advance of commerce ; and 
with something of despondency in it also, since 
when it is once lost it is beyond all experience 
It is like the 
place to 


that it should ever be recovered. 
innocence of childhood, which gives 
something different from, perhaps stronger than, 
itself, but can from the nature of things never 
come back to its real self. The peasant of to-day 
finds the cheap, the commonplace, brought to his 
very door. He sadly soon learns to make use of 
it, and to leave alone his own happy laboriousness 





SILK EMBROIDERY, PAINTED BACKGROUND 


(RUSSIAN). If IN. BY 22 IN. 


a Swedish peasant, otherwise one might look with 
doubt at the appearance of the Magi in bag wig 
and top boots, and of Elisha in a green shalloon 
coat. The obvious simplicity of purpose is gua- 
rantee for the reverence of the artist, and the 
walls of a Dalecarlian peasant are at once the 
brightener of his home and the ‘‘ Painted Book ” 
to his children. 

Indeed, in all this output of simple, healthy 
art, there is something at once delightful and 
pathetic. Delightful, because it tells its sympa- 
thetic tale of gladdened firesides and brightened 
homes ; hopeful also in that it assures one of the 


with which he used to beguile his winter nights. 
And in one generation the art is lost: or if it sur- 
vive it has been seized on by the dealer and per- 
verted, as in Switzerland and parts of Norway, to 
the production of wholly spiritless, though often 
And I 
boldly assert from personal experience that the 


skilful, knick-knackeries to sell to tourists. 


people are not richer for the change, while they 
are infinitely 
helped to make the home bright and the life 


poorer by the loss of that which 


happy, and gave to the worker a perpetual light- 
ener of his toil. 
GERALD S. DAVIEs. 
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THE GARDEN PAVILION, ** EARLSHALIL,” FIFE, N.B. 
R. S. LORIMER, ARCHITECT, 


headers being pieces of rough freestone pavement put 
in to form a slight pattern. The roofs are covered 
with Forfarshire grey stone slates, bedded and pointed 
with a mixture of lime and cement. The gate, which 
is of Scotch oak, is 15 ft. high by 1o ft. 6 ins. wide. 








hitecture and 


ture. 


It is opened and shut by turning a small wheel in the 
kitchen. The approach leading from the gatehouse to 
the castle is 10 ft. 6 ins. wide, and is laid the full 
width with a hard, rough pavement obtained in the 
neighbourhood, put in random fashion, grouted in 
cement, and laid flush with the grass margins. A 
wall connects the east end of gatehouse with the en- 
closing walls of garden. GARDEN Pavition.—The 
lower story is divided into two, one half being used as 
an apple house, the other as a larder. The walls and 
ceiling of the upper room are lined with oak. When 
Mr. Mackenzie purchased the estate, the house was in 
a ruinous condition, and the garden was a potato field, 
nothing remaining but the enclosing walls, and there 
was no record of the original plan. The restoration of 
the house, and laying-out of the garden, was carried 
out between 1890 and 1894, and the rest of the work 
has been going on at intervals since. The gatehouse, 
garden pavilion, etc., were completed about eighteen 
months ago. Mr. Ness, of St. Andrews was the 
builder, and Mr. R. S. Lorimer, of Edinburgh, the 
architect, both for the buildings and the gardens. 


No. 46, Great MarLBorouGH Street, W.— 
This building replaces a structure which unfortu- 
nately was wrecked by the failure of the party wall 
during the re-building of the adjoining premises. The 
front is in red brick with Portland stone dressings, 
the ground floor being faced with Aberdeen grey 
granite, unpolished. 
Messrs. Mark Patrick & Sons were the builders, 
and Messrs. W. Dunn and R. Watson were the 
architects. 
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NO. 46, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN 

W. DUNN AND R. WATSON, 


ARCHITECTS. 
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“RENCH DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN-.- 
£EURY. 

French Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth Century 


By Lady Dilke. Price 25s. London: George Bell and Sons, 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 


In this handsome volume Lady Dilke continues 
her studies of French art of the 15th century. The 
fine selection and supreme accomplishment of the 
artists of that great period were not less completely 
shown in furniture and decoration than in architecture 
and sculpture; and in the earlier half of the century, 
at any rate, there existed an admirable harmony be- 
tween the various arts. Ihe work of some of these 
masters might make our modern decorators pause in 
their pride, if the latter could be induced to consider 
what has been done in the past, before they took upon 
themselves to revolutionise the arts of design with the 
swirland the blot. Imaginethe feelings of André Charles 
Boulle, Riesener, or Gouthiére, if they found them- 
selves in the presence of such work as was recently 
shown in a loan exhibition at South Kensington, or 
such amazing combinations of colour and line as at 
present express the efforts of the Glasgow School. 
Opinions may differ as to the artistic value of methods 
of design which have, perhaps, always appealed to the 
connoisseur more than to the artist, but there can be 
no two opinions about their mastery of technique, 
and the absolute value of their workmanship, and it is 
this which differentiates all the work cf the eighteenth 
century from the slip-shod, slovenly stuff which repre- 
sents the ideas of our latest reformers in decorative 
design. 

Lady Dilke plunges at once into her subject. She 
discusses in minute detail the work of De Cotte, the 
architect of the Golden Gallery of the Hotel de 
Toulouse; of Boffrand, the architect of the Hétel de 
Soubise ; of Nicolas Pineau, pupil of Mansart and his 
school; of Verbeckt and Kousseau de la Rottiére, and 
brings the intricate story down to the time of Jean 


} 


Demosthéne Dugourc towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the graceful fancy of its earlier years 
had disappeared, and designers took refuge in an un- 
inspired classicalism, only redeemed from fatuity by 
its extraordinary technique. Jean Demosthéne, by the 
way, was aremarkable person. Born in 1749, at the 
age of fifteen he came under the influence of Winckel- 


mann, at Rome, and on his return to Paris, after various 


false starts, settled down as a designer of miscellaneous 
ornament and decoration. By the time he was thirty 
he had gained a reputation which brought him 
offers of work from almost every part of Europe, and 
established him as a sort of dictator of the arts in 
France during the years that preceded the French 
Revolution. During the French Revolution, Dugourc 
kept his head on his shoulders, and started a factory 
for the manufacture of Republican playing cards, and 
another for the imitation of English glass; he appears 
again later on at Madrid, designing for the Spanish 
court, and finally ended up as ‘* Dessinateur des Menus 
Plaisirs du Roi’? when Louis XVIII. ascended the 
throne. Altogether, he was a most capable man of 
affairs, if a Lady Dilke 


has a short but interesting chapter on pastoral scenes, 


somewhat indifferent artist. 


and what are known as “‘ Chinoiseries”’ and ‘‘ Singeries.”’ 
It is evident that the 


French long anticipated the 
similar but usually inferior work which was carried on 
in this manner in England. Our ‘*‘ Chinoiseries,’’ such 
ometimes attributed to the 
influence of Sir William Chambers; but the French 
had begun to think of this sort of work years before, 
when the memorable forty-nine volumes of Chinese 
designs were presented to Louis XLV. by a Jesuit on 
behalf of the Emperor of China. 


as they are, have been 


In the eighteenth century French painters seem to 


have found some of their most lucrative emp!oymenrt 


in merely decorative painting. Watteau and Fragonard 


‘were not above painting door-panels; Christophe 


Iluet devoted himself to Singeries; Van Spaendonck 
covered walls and panelling with admirable paintings of 


flowers, and in his work Lady Dilke finds ‘‘ one of the 
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” 


teenth century art,” ‘in the roses blooming upon the 


walls of the Duthé boudoir, a sorrowful perfume as of 


flowers thrown upon the grave.” There was, indeed, 
another side to the question not hinted at by Lady 
Dilke. ‘¢ In- 
stitutrice des Plaisirs”’ 
the bitter: winter of 


This same Mademoiselle Duthé was 
to Marie Antoinette, and in 
1778 appeared in a coach with 
panels painted by a pupil of Boucher, the body resting 
in a golden shell lined with mother-of-pearl, the naves 
of the wheels of solid silver, the cushions of satin “ vert 
celadon”’ filled with scented herbs. The Queen was 
allowed to pass, but the people could not stand the 
luxury of the ‘‘ Institutrice,’’ and she and_ her mother- 
of-pearl coach had to take refuge in the pound. 

We in England had nothing to show at the time 
at this high level of sumptuous decoration, I recollect 
a certain room at Stowe entirely decorated with old 
red lacquer. But the efforts of Adam and Angelica 
Kauffmann were a poor affair after Fragonard and 
Boucher. Moreover, they were by no means original or 
characteristically English, and it iscertain that French 
art was a very important factor in the development of 
English art of the eighteenth century. The subject 
Wren, 


of course, drew his inspiration from France rather than 


has not yet received the study that it deserves. 


from Italy, and though the coterie of architects that 
gathered round Lord Burlington ignored Wren and 
insisted on Palladianism pure and simple, the French 
influence crept in again about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and, in fact, penetrated to every corner 
of English art ; but it was swept away by the Roman- 
Much of the work 
that we are in the habit of treatingas purely English was 


ticists and the Gothic movement. 


in fact directly borrowed from France, if not actually 
executed by Frenchmen, and a study of the illustrations 
in Lady Dilke’s book will prove the fact in a way not 
Lady Dilke 
traces the history of the latter days of the Gobelins 


entirely flattering to our national pride. 


tapestry works, and shows how the painter destroyed 


this splendid art. 


competent designer, hit upon the lamentable theory 


Oudry, otherwise an exceedingly 


that the business of tapestry was to reproduce his 
painting in exact copy. 
out that 


tapisseries sont choses absolument différentes.” 


In vain the workmen pointed 
‘bien peindre et bien faire exécuter des 
They 
finally struck at the impossible business, but Oudry 
had his way, and Boucher, who succeeded Oudry in 
1758, was worse. If Oudry chastised his workmen 
with whips, Boucher chastised them with scorpions; the 
staff were ruined, the workmen imprisoned, and so this 


killed. 
chapters of Lady Dilke’s history deal with the metal 


magnificent tradition was The concluding 
work of Jean Lamour and Les Cafheri, and the furni- 
ture of Boulle, Charles Cressent, Riesener, Ocben, 
and Gouthiére; and here again the break-up of tradi- 
tion is rapidly evident in the work of their successors ; 
materials are misused, ornament put in the wrong 
place, proportions neglected, till we reach the hopeless 


ingenuity of the sideboard in mahogany and ormolu 
Martin 
Royal collection at Windsor. 


with Sérves panels by Carlin, now in the 


Books. 


last original expressions of the taste and temper of eigh- 


It is a little difficult to get one’s self into the right 
Of its 
workmanship there can be no question, and much of 
its attractiveness is due to associations, to the vision 
that it conjures up of the graceful and admirably 


frame of mind to appraise this work critically. 


accomplished life of the old aristocracy of France ; 
visions that are darkened by the shadow of the im- 
pending storm. Yet, if it were possible to divide one’s 
mind into compartments for purposes of criticism, the 
purist might suggest that its motives are trivial, that 
its intricate curves and exuberant ornament are a far 
cry downwards from the splendid simplicity of the great 
Italians; but this, too, is to attack an intention that 
never existed. On the whole it is best to take it as 
one finds it, and we find in it the charm of a gallant, 
careless age that has passed for ever out of existence. 
Frenchmen, indeed, not less than Englishmen, must 
contemplate with dismay the havoc that the nineteenth 
century has wrought in the artsof design. The future 
historian of those arts will probably regard that cen- 
tury not as a page of history, rather as a waste leaf of 
blotting-paper covered with the negatives of various 
crude experiments in writing. 

For the study of the last of the old tradition, Lady 
Dilke’s history is invaluable. She has studied her 
subject, she knows good work from bad, and she has 
carried out original research of very considerable value. 
There is, indeed, so much excellent material in her 
book that it seems ungrateful to quarrel with its form. 
Yet, in fact, the book is difficult to read, and still more 
difficult to follow. 
wards and forwards between the Trianon, Versailles, 


It is harassing to be danced back- 


and Hertford House, and the dates, names, and refer- 
ences positively jostle each other for room on these 
learned pages. There is no doubt that Lady Dilke 
knows all about the facts herself, but she has presented 
them in a shape that is simply bewildering to the un- 
initiated. She has made the subject her own, and if 
she could be induced to put the facts into the crucible 
again and re-write a clear and consecutive history of 
French art in the eighteenth century she would render 
a valuable service to the students of a great period, as 
yet very imperfectly appreciated by English artists. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. H. 
tion to an error in that part of our review of his 
book ‘* Formal Gardens in England and Scotland,” 


Inico Triccs has called our aiten- 


which relates to Plates Nos. 33 and 34. Our Re- 
viewer stated that :—‘‘ An instance of the imperative 
need for drawings and plans in addition to the photo- 
graphic plates is to be found in plate No. 34. No. 33 
gives a plan of the garden there shown, but so dis- 
guised as to be almost unrecognisable.”” Mr. Triggs 
points out that plate “No. 32 is a plan of these 
gardens as they exist at present, whilst No. 33 isa 
plan taken from an original survey,” and in this way 
the difference is easily accounted for. 











